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Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[] Increase in value 


ce rr Ae ee 
Just fill in and mail to— 
Department D-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Davenport.-_Blackhawk Hotel Bldg. 
Des Moines_-_--810 West Locust St. 
Offices in 104 Cities 

















known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. |. C. 









THEY MADE HISTORY 


It Happened While He Was President 7° WOOPROW WILSON 
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@ THE PANAMA CANAL 


Born Decem- 7 was opened in 1914. 
1924. 





WOODROW WILSON 


Twenty-eighth President. 
ber 28, 1856; Died February 3, 
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FIRST AIR MAIL @ in 1920 THE FIRST 
was started in 1918 between New York * commercial radio broadcast was made 
and Washington. e in Pittsburgh. 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY... 


. representing Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. 
These agents know that those two companies do everything 
possible to help them build volume. They can depend upon 
Hawkeye-Security & Industrial to provide prompt settle- 
ment ... every sales aid ... and skilled field represent- 
atives to work closely with them at all times. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 











HE ADVENT of winter means a curtailment of travel- 


ing in many Iowa businesses. Yet, I think the handicaps 
are more psychological than real most of the time. There 
are not many winter days when it is not perfectly safe to 
travel. Our highways are kept amazingly clean and open. 

To me the difficulty is that I miss the rich greens and 
browns of Iowa’s countryside. Iowa has colors all of its 
own. We have tried to capture some of them in The lowan, 
but there are so many that defy the camera. The fabulously 
rich black of newly-plowed spring field, the short-lived 
pinks of an August sunset, the soft grays and greens of a 
lightly-fogged river valley — they’re hard to record. 

While on the road one becomes conscious of an amazing 
diversity of things — the new streetlights in Manchester (I 
believe) that actually light up the street names, the pleasant 
change wrought by the increasing number of farm ponds, the 
fun of taking a gravel road for the devil of it and discover- 
ing some new little town near a familiar route, the New 
England atmosphere of Sac City at night. 

* * * * * * 

The other day I tried to count the number of times every 
word in The lowan must be proof-read. In some instances, 
a page received as many as 20 readings. Yet, there are a 
few mistakes that creep into each issue, to our embarrass- 
ment. In the last number we again misspelled an author's 
name, the worst of all sins, and left the “c’” out of Schrader 
in crediting the fine Evashevski story. Gus, incidentally, is 
sports editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. We also placed 
the cover scene in northwest Iowa when it should have been 
in the far northeast corner. 

We were not responsible for one omission, but would like 
to point out that the pictures for “The Whole Town Talks 
Turkey” story were taken by John F. Jaqua of Humboldt. 

* * * * * * 

Many friends of the magazine follow this column to 
see how we are doing. I’m pleased to report this issue that 
the outlook for The lowan is now quite good. An excellent 
renewal rate has helped the magazine along considerably. 

Now we are enjoying a fine Christmas gift business. 
Unless the donor has specified otherwise we are sending 
out our beautiful full-color gift announcement cards to 
arrive just before Christmas along with a copy of this issue. 
It makes a wonderful present. 


Dave Archie 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Never before has a laundry starch caused so much interest and 
excitement! Because never before has there been a starch like 
GlossTex! For only GlossTex contains CMC (short for sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose), the miracle plastic discovery of the 
scientific world! Once you use GlossTex you'll never be satisfied 
with ordinary starch—for GlossTex does five laundry jobs at 
once! Get a bottle of wonderful GlossTex plastic starch and dis- 
cover what you have been missing! 


TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO., Shenandoah, lowa 
Plants in Omaha, Nebr., and Malta, Ohio 


Also makers of DEXOL SAFETY BLEACH, PERFEX 
SUPER CLEANER and SHINA DISH for dishwashing. 
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DOES MUCH MORE 
THAN JUST STARCH! 


CN. / 





KEEPS CLOTHES CLEAN! 


No more hard rubbing or scrubbing! 
GlossTex coats each thread with an in- 
visible film. Dirt, grease and stains don't 
reach the cloth! The protective coating 
dissolves instantly in the next wash, so 
dirt just floats away! 
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MAKES IRONING EASIER! 


Even beginners can iron beautifully now! 
Everything seems to iron faster, easier. 
Wrinkles and folds smooth out like 
magic. Iron never sticks. Save 30 min- 
utes and more every ironing day! 





STARCHED YET COMFORTABLE! 
Never scratchy, never too stiff—comfort- 
able beyond belief! Ideal for childrens 
and babies things. No more saw-tooth 
collars on men's shirts. No more uncom- 
fortable uniforms, dresses, blouses! 





WILT-PROOF HOURS LONGER! 


Gives a velvet-smooth, beautiful finish 
that is so wilt-proof as to stay fresh 
practically all day—even in hot, humid 
weather! Gives ‘‘soft-stiffness”’ to clothes 
that keeps ‘em perky — and they stay 
clean longer! 


—GlossTex is highly concentrated— 
economical. Quart bottle costs only pen- 
nies more than ordincry liquid starch. 
Makes up to 3 gallons of miracle plastic 
starch. Won't sour. Use over and over 
again. No fuss or muss. Just dilute with 
water. Nothing like it on the market. 
Don't put up with old fashioned starch- 
ing results a minute longer. Get 
GlossTex! 
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HEX? 


The October-November issue head- 
lined the six-sided house near Stennett 
as an octagon. Though I didn’t see 
any ghosts in the house, there may be 
a hex on hexagon, because practically 
every article I've ever seen on it makes 
the same error. Even W. W. Merritt, 
in his History of Montgomery County, 
which is usually the final authority 
around here, called the house an octa- 
gon. It’s impossible to tell trom the 
pictures, you have to go right inside 


and count. 


HELEN MURPHY 
Red Oak 


@ The headline writer, thinking he 
knew the house, failed to read the 
article carefully. ED. 


OUR FAVORITE LETTERS DEPT. 


This is a real pleasure to renew my 
subscription! I have enjoyed each issue 
immensely. Hope nothing stops you 
from continuing. I like just everything 
that you do so won't try to pick out 
any one thing, it brings Iowa so close 
and dear to one so far away. As they 
said about Mary Margaret McBride in 
Kansas City one time, you can take her 
out of Missouri but you can’t take Mis- 
souri out of her. That is the way I 
feel about Iowa, I am just away. Aloha. 


MARTHA CONTRI 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


.. . TL enjoy the magazine, its photo- 
graphs and articles and hope for its 
continuing success. 

RUTH SUCKOW 
Claremont, Calif. 


Although now a resident of Illinois, 
I grew up in Iowa and will always be 
interested in my old home state. 

My husband is a native Chicagoan 
and both of us enjoy our friendly de- 
bates about our two states so I have 
been supplied with additional verbal 
ammunition from my copies of The 
Iowan. 


I am ordering subscriptions for two 
former Iowans — my sister in Cali- 


fornia and my brother-in-law in Texas. 


DOROTHY SINDELAR 
Berwyn, Illinois 


DRAKE 


I have just seen the November issue 
of The Iowan and want to express my 
gratitude for the splendid article on 
Drake University. I have been reading 
the series on the various colleges in 
your magazine and I think they were 
all well done. I am_ particularly 
pleased with the forceful presentation 
made here. 

Your color work in this issue is 


interesting, really spectacular . . . 
H. G. HARMON 


President, Drake University 
es Moines, Iowa 


CHOICE COLOR 


I have obtained a great deal of satis- 
faction from your excellent magazine, 
particuarly from the splendid color 
photographs which it is your custom 
to use. I have never seen art work in 
any other magazine which comes close 
to equalling it. I think perhaps your 
subscribers would agree with me that 
were extra copies of these pictures 
made available, we would like very 
much . . . to purchase sets of them... 
Certainly, your pictures have given us 
all cause to realize that all of the 
scenic spots in the United States do not 
lie outside the State of Iowa . . . it is 
particularly gratifying to those of us 
who have had our bellyful of hearing 
about Colorado! 

I feel that your editorial work is 
probably not up to the standard of 
your pictures, but this is not by way of 


saying the former is sub-standard. 
WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE 


Webster City, Iowa 
@ While the demand for our color 
pictures does not appear great enough 
yet to warrant the very expensive spec- 
ial printings necessary, we are saving 
out a few copies of the inserts in each 
issue where we use the large pictures 
in the middle of the magazine for two 
pages. We will be glad to send these 
unfolded, unstapled sheets to any 
reader as long as the supply lasts. 
Please enclose 10¢ for postage and 
handling when writing. Unfortunately, 
we cannot supply reproductions of the 
cover pictures without the printing on 
them, as some have requested. ED 





Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year's subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations: 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 


CLINTON BRIDGE CORPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 


Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 
A MuttipLe Line CasuALty CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry AND BUuSINESS 


Koss Construction Company 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
SuccessFUL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
Hy Line CHICKENS 
Corn AND CHICKENS AT THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 


50,000 Watts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 
1040 xc. 


Fairfield 
Louden Machinery Company 


MonoralL - CRANES - Hoists 


Red Oak 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 


Earl May Seed Company 
EpwarpD May, PRESIDENT 
25 Retai. SEED Stores In Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Years Younc. SeErvinc Over A 
MILLION CusTOMERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
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Industry Finds Amazing Mechanical Aptitudes 
in “The Land of the Gold that Grows”’ 


A high standard of living, temperate climate, 
and a lot of recreation out-of-doors helps to keep 
Iowans keen and alert. 

Iowa workers are respected members of the 
communities in which they live. They build their 
own homes, raise families, go to 
church, and send their children to 
good schools. Industrial strife is 


ll industries in Iowa are quick to commend 
A the Iowa industrial worker for his “know- 

how”, his ability to learn to operate ma- 
chines quickly with only a minimum of instruc- 
tion. There are several reasons for this. First of 
all, the greater part of Iowa’s labor 
force comes from mechanized farms 
where the young learn to use tools, 







operate and repair machinery al- 
most as soon as they learn to walk. 
This is borne out by military records 
from World War II which show Iowa 
recruits possess a greater degree of 
mechanical aptitude than youths 
from any other state. Iowa schools 
rank with the best in the land and 
the state’s literacy rate (99.2%) is 













rare in Iowa. 

But an intelligent, willing labor 
supply is only one of the reasons 
why industry is turning to Iowa. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY TODAY! 


Find out why more industries are 
choosing Iowa for their plant sites. 
Write for your copy of “Iowa... 


the highest in the country. Land of Industrial Opportunity.” 












MECHANICAL INGENUITY 


Every Iowa farmer is of necessity 
a first-class mechanic of the most 
versatile nature. Most do all of 
their own repair work. 











Heavy industry has found a pro- Iowa’s_ skilled labor population 
fitable, secure location in Iowa. runs modern machines like these. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


456 Central National Building, Des Moines 
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your friendly 


| MASTER OF 
SERVICE 















Good Electric Service . . 


The Basic Factor 


Behind the Pleasures and Business of Modern Living 


hatever you’re doing, wherever 

you are, you can bet Reddy 
Kilowatt, your Electric Servant, has a 
hand in helping you do a better job. 
On the farm, at the office, in the 
home—Reddy’s on duty so that you 
work less when you work and play 
more when you play. 
As new appliances 
market, Reddy took on more and 
more jobs. 


came on the 


Years ago we used to 


think of electricity mostly in terms of 
light. It was the stuff that lit the 
bulb when you turned the switch and 
it was customary to call power com- 
panies “light” companies. Today, light- 
ing is only one of Reddy’s many jobs. 
He washes and dries your clothes, 
cooks, makes your home or office 
warmer or cooler, provides 

the power to run the farm 

and the factory, makes com- 


IOWA'S UTILITIES SPEND MANY MILLIONS EACH YEAR 
. TO ASSURE IOWANS A BRIGHT ELECTRIC FUTURE 
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putations in the office, helps you to 
shave and when the work day is done, 
he brings the finest in entertainment 
to your radio and television screen. 


Newer and better appliances mean that 
more electricity will be needed— but 
through inter-connected utility systems 
and the great Iowa grid now being built, 
Iowans can look forward to plenty of 
electric power for years to come. 





IOWA ELECTRIC 
LIGHT POWER 
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Coin High School's students line up before building shared with Junior High. 


time), school falls below “ideal” size standards. 


A critic claims school reorganization might 


education, but also destroy the small town 


An article, “Education is Big Busi- 
ness’, in the August-September 
IOWAN told how larger high schools 
are out to sell smaller schools on 
school district reorganization. It also 
presented charts and conclusions from 
graduate work done at lowa State Col- 
lege showing that high school closings 
made little economic difference in 61 
small towns. Kent H. King takes ex- 
ception to the tenor of the article and 
to many of its statements. We are 





by KENT H. KING 


publishing his views in part because 
we believe they reflect a large segment 
of thought that has not had adequate 
expression. We have not attempted to 
investigate the authorities cited. 


N AMERICA we have the concept 

that Big means Good and Bigger 
means Better. 

This philosophy has been applied to 
Iowa education under the guise of 


With 74 students and 8 teachers (two part 
However, pictures on next two pages show some of activities it provides. 


not only hamper 


-- and Ameria 


Photos by Gordon Adams 


school district reorganization. Yet, 
there is little evidence that better school 
buildings and facilities mean better 
education. 

More likely, it means the creation of 
more bureaucracy and centralization to 
the disadvantage of the pupil and with 
the danger of destroying the last 
stronghold of American democracy. 

School reorganization in Iowa has 
come to mean the movement to estab- 
lish a single school district per county 
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Sad 


Coin provides a well-equipped vocational agriculture shop. F.F.A.is very active. 


Members of Coin’s six-man football team board bus on way to game with Clearfield. 





and to close small town high schools. 

Such an interpretation of school dis- 
trict reorganization claims the follow- 
ing advantages: more equal educational 
opportunity, greater efficiency of the 
school tax dollar, less expense, better 
trained teachers, better equipment, more 
modern schools, wide choice of func- 
tional curricular and non-curricular 
offerings and the extra essential serv- 
ices of special education and health. 

Proponents of reorganization claim, 
as was done in the August-September 
Iowan, that they are being thwarted in 
Iowa by (1) small town businessmen 
who mistakenly fear loss of their high 
school will mean financial ruin, (2) 
local pride, (3) the small community’s 
fight for survival, (4) desire for ath- 
letic teams, (5) misinformation about 
school reorganization and (6) _hide- 
bound conservatism. 

In the first place, there is little agree- 
ment as to what enrollment constitutes 
an efficient high school. Some say at 
least 1500 students while a few esti- 
mates run down to two or three hun- 
dred. Some even cite 150 or 160. But 
more important are the basic argu- 
ments against reorganization. 

Centralized schools have many evils. 
They tend to channel thinking and de- 
stroy creative thought. Numerous school 
systems encourage diversity of thought 
and multiplicity of ideas. Dictator- 
ships have always sought to centralize 
schools to control the thought and 
stultify creative reflection. 

Individual and small group education 
is the goal of democratic government, 
not mob-acting hordes of mass-educated 
people. The small school district is the 
last stronghold of democracy close to 
the people. “He who is governed least 
is governed best.” “The further govern- 
ment is from you, the less control.” 
Bureaucratic control tends to lessen 
parental and communal interest and 
thereby makes the school less respon- 
sive to local needs and desires. 

This is brought out by the tendency 
of the centralized school to perpetuate 
the inefficient teacher. It also chan- 
nels thinking and destroys creative 
thought in another way by evaluation 
of teachers and students on the basis 
of competence in memorizing facts 
and hollow phrases for nationwide 
testing programs. 

Some authorities say the basis for any 
school district should be “natural 
school communities” where people 
tend to socialize and do business to- 
gether, as against the concept of arti- 
ficial county boundaries which have 
little basis for existence in fact. 

The present scheme of reorganization 
tends to set off class against class, 
small town against large. It is a typical 
communistic trick to ruin America. 
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There is no basic need to destroy either 
group at the expense of the other, or 
to argue irrationally about the merits 
or demerits of either system. 

One of the main arguments for re- 
organization is equal education oppor- 
tunity. Yet, equality is largely a myth. 
Socialism seeks basically to perpetuate 
the inefficient and uneconomic at the 
expense of the thrifty and efficient. 
Actually, adversity or unequal oppor- 
tunity often makes far better individ- 
uals than those who have almost every 
opportunity. America was built by 
those striving to make up for unequal 
opportunity. 

Even so, it is hard to show just 
where the small school is necessarily 
at a disadvantage either in curriculum, 
teaching staff, cost or preparation of 
the pupil for future success. 

There is little agreement as to what 
secondary school curriculum is neces- 
sary for success in any field. There is 
no statisically valid basis for the claim 
that tests show small town schools do 
not teach basic skills and areas of 
knowledge as well as large schools. 

Educators tend to infer from World 
War II experience that high schools 
need to teach more basic science, phys- 
ics, chemistry, mathematics, geography, 
history, arithmetic and functional Eng- 
lish. There is nothing here that cannot 
be adequately taught in high schools of 
less than 150 enrollment. 

One group of educational experts 
now contends that the function of the 
high school is to teach general educa- 
tion or that body of learning everyone 


(Continued on page 39) 


Final proofs are read on school paper. 


Pep club officers meet with advisor. 


Coin’s smartly uniformed, 36 member band practices its marching maneuvers on high school athletic field in the afternoon. 
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Text by Lloyd Maffitt & Nick Thimmesch 


N THEIR OWN distinctive, but in- 

terwoven, ways, an Iowa husband 
and wife team have been responsible 
for the rebirth of hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of men. 

A friend remarked recently, “I know 
it sounds a little silly on the surface 
but I can’t help but think of Perc and 
Bess as big game hunters. For years 
they’ve been after the biggest game of 
them all — human lives. 

“It’s been a different story for each 
of them, but their goal has been the 
same. They have taken the outcasts 
of society, the mentally ill, the phys- 
ically impaired — and they have help- 
ed to forge a new life for them. 

“In more instances than anyone can 
mame, they have been responsible for 





THE WARDEN 


HIS LADY 


“Bring Them Back a Life” 
might be the motto of 


this famous Iowa couple a 
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Percy and Bess Lainson inspect books in the library of penitentiary. 


recapturing a man’s spirit, giving him 
back his life.” 

Thousands of Iowans need no 
prompting to know the friend was 
talking about Percy and Bess Lainson, 
one of Iowa’s best-known couples. 

Percy Lainson’s work as a famed 
World War I officer, a National Guard 
officer and a county sheriff has led 
him to the position of head of Iowa’s 
State Penitentiary. Bess Lainson’s work 
in the American Legion Auxiliary and 
particularly their veteran’s rehabilita- 
tion program has led her to the top of 
that organization. The prospects are 
that she will be the next national 
president. 

In a day when prison riots are al- 
most a national institution, Lainson’s 


Col. and Mrs. Lainson retrace their visit to French battlefields on a recent trip. 























Photos by George Black & Roy Pelca 


work with limited facilities at Fort 
Madison has drawn top praise from 
sociologists. He has introduced a sys- 
tem by which each prisoner has an in- 
dividual program designed for him. 
Perhaps the outstanding result of this 
program is the work of Tom Runyon. 
Runyon has developed his writing tal- 
ents as editor of The Presidio, widely 
regarded as the best prison magazine 
in the country. He has also done free- 
lance work for top national magazines. 
Now he is bringing out a book about 
prison life entitled “In for Life.” 

Lainson is now planning other pro- 
grams to help prisoners prepare for 
their lives in or out of prison. He is 
presently working on an idea to re- 
organize the prison’s industries so that 
the prisoners’ work there will amount 
to an apprenticeship — one which will 
enable them to get jobs when they are 
released. 

At the same time, he has developed 
outstanding athletic and _ recreational 
programs for the prisoners. 

While Lainson is known for his sym- 
pathy for prisoners, he’s also known 
for his good judgement and firmness 
— two musts for any successful war- 
den. The record bears him out in this 
respect. Since becoming warden in 
1942, there hasn’t been a disturbance 
or a riot at the prison. 

Lainson works well with men_be- 
cause he respects them as men — in- 
dividual men. From his military days, 
he understands the need of discipline 
and authority, but he has never let 




















these prime requisites of organization 
overshadow the individuals concerned. 

The warden’s World War I service 
took him through the major battles of 
France as commander of Council 
Bluffs’ Company L of the 168th In- 
fantry of the 42nd (Rainbow) Divis- 
ion. He fought in such blood-soaked 
places as Hill 212 and St. Mihiel. 

Friends say that Lainson is still bit- 
ter about one battle. He was ordered 
at one point to take his men across the 
Oarq river and onto a hill. ‘We're 
going to lose a lot of men and we 
really shouldn't try it,” he told his 
superior, “but an order is an order!” 
They got the hill, but 15 of his men 
were killed and 55 wounded in the 
first part of the battle. 

His regard for the men who fought 
under him continues to this day. It 
has also had its effect on his penal 
philosophy. 

Recently, he wrote the following in 
his regular column in The Presidio be- 
fore he and Bess left on a vacation in 
France and a tour of World War I 
battlefields: “When there I expect to 
renew a lot of old memories . . . main- 
ly, I believe I will remember one man, 
a former sergeant who served in my 
command in France, and who, as an 
inmate of the Iowa State Penitentiary, 
still regards me as his commanding 
officer. 

“For Bill was that type of non-com- 
missioned officer who always could 
come up with that extra something to 
make the lot of his men just a bit 
more bearable. The shelling, the lack 
of food, the knee-deep mud and the 
constant rain could never discourage 
him. 


Bess Lainson examines plants in a prison greenhouse at Fort Madison. 












































“That was in 1918. Some time in 
1953 Bill will start serving his thirty- 
first year as a lifer in this institution 

. . he made one bad mistake 

“In this day and age of progress it 
would appear that we have lost one 
of our greatest assets — compassion. 
We forget the good deeds and acts of 
yesterday in the heat of today’s or to- 
morrow’s injuries . 

“Let us then be as willing to recall 
their past sacrifices as we are to con- 
demn and punish their errors. But 
above all, /et us not forget them!” 

Percy Lainson has extended the com- 
passion he feels for his former sergeant 
to all prisoners under his command. 
In every way he can he has pleaded and 
worked for laws and methods which 
will give them every chance they de- 
serve. 

This is brought out in another Pre- 
sidio column: “ it is an indis- 
putable fact that more than 94 percent 
of all the men now serving prison 
terms will one day return to civil life 
in the free world. Each man must re- 
establish himself in some community 
or eventually return to prison for some 
new crime. And the direction in which 
he turns is governed to a great extent 
by his reception in the community up- 
on his release from prison .. . we can 
work with a man for years, send him 
back to the outside world better equip- 
ped and with a determination to over- 
come his past mistakes, but you, in a 
few short days or weeks, can wreck 
this work of years.” 

Percy Lainson was born in Ida 
Grove and grew up in Council Bluffs. 
As a youth he worked with Union 

(Continued on page 42) 





Penitentiary flower beds spell out ISP. 


The warden still rolls his own smokes. 
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The Christ Child lies in his stable cradle surrounded by Joseph, Mary and Shepherds as Star of Bethlehem shines above scene. 


A Christmas Legacy 


Algona Jaycees maintain a beautiful Nativity scene 


left in their care by German prisoners of war 


Jaycees have donated many hours to upkeep of building. 





FAVORITE northern Iowa Yuletide event is a visit to 

a nativity scene constructed by German prisoners of war 
and maintained by the Algona Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Every year 4,000 people make the pilgrimage. 

Built in 1945 by Edward Kaib and other internees, the 
scene was given to the Jaycees with the stipulation that no 
admission be charged. Improvement and maintenance of 
the scene is handled by donations and volunteer work. 

Well-described as ‘a worship experience,” the sottly-lit, 
but colorful, nativity is on a 50 by 50 foot platform in a 
building donated by the Kossuth County Fair Board. The 
figures are made of concrete on a wire frame, finished with 
hand carving in plaster. Some weigh as much as 500 pounds. 














Eldon Hovey repaints stream bed. Figures are half size. 


The Nativity scene is blessed by Monsignor Gearen 
and altar boys, Don Hood and Bob McMahon. 


Clad in blue, red and gold robes, Wise Men come 


with gifts to stable. Bethlehem rises in background. Shepherds watch their sheep by night while 


stream flows from ridge into a small lake. 


Camels and drivers follow Wise Men. A 


cow and donkey are also among animals. 
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WATERLOO 


The story of Iowa’s industrial giant, 


a city where tractors are born 


and hogs die on the assembly line 


by DAVE DENTAN 
Photos by William Dunlevy 


ATERLOO, THEY say, is brash, 

bustling, bucolic—a city where 
the only thing more important than 
tractors is hogs, where workers are 
more interested in Groucho than Karl, 
where the population has a_ tremen- 
dous interest in baseball but little en- 
thusiasm for Bach, where the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress is the big event 
of the year. 

Some of these impressions are, no 
doubt, correct; but they don’t tell the 
full story of Waterloo, a country town 
that finds itself (in terms of the num- 
ber of industrial workers) the largest 
industrial city in Iowa 

For the real story of Waterloo has 
a larger significance. This sprawling 
city clearly shows the pattern of mid- 
west America for today and tomorrow. 
It is the pattern of an agricultural 
economy being remoulded into an 
agro-industrial system. In this trans- 
formation the barn and the factory 
have become as essential to each 
other as two cogwheels in a watch. 
In Waterloo, the industrial revolution 
has come to the farm. 

Take a county seat town of 6,674 in 
1890, add the largest independent 
packing plant in the United States, 
cram in the nation’s largest wheel 
tractor factory, consider the revolution 
in shopping habits brought about by 
the automobile—and you have some 
conception of the Waterloo of today. 

The city’s rapid growth has re- 
sulted in many elements of confusion. 
Socially, the community puzzles those 
who find no central tradition, no ruling 
clique, no uniform culture among its 
65,000 inhabitants. Geographically, the 
lay-out of the city baffles all but old- 
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timers in the fire department. 

When the first plat was filed a cen- 
tury ago, the streets ran parallel to the 
Cedar River which cuts through the 
city on an angle. As Waterloo ex- 
panded, however, the streets were laid 
out square to the compass—north, 
south, east and west. Today East 
Fourth Street, for example, eventually 
runs straight north, and West Sixth 
Street pursues a course directly south 
during most of its length. 

Waterloo was a city foredestined by 
geography to become what it is today. 
Orange township, south of the city, 
contains the richest and most produc- 
tive farm land on the North American 
continent, according to some studies. 
One township in Pennsylvania chal- 
lenges that distinction. The gently roll- 
ing plains sweeping away from the 
Cedar River contain a soil so incredibly 
rich that a century of farming with 
little attention to conservation practices 
has not greatly diminished its produc- 
tivity. The city’s early role as a major 
farm market place prepared the way 
for the industrialization of the farm 
economy which was to come later. 

The real shift from the barn to the 
factory in Waterloo occurred in the 
1920's along with the increased mech- 
anization of agriculture and the growth 
of large-scale food processing. 

For the complete story of Waterloo’s 
role in this transformation, however, 
we must go back to 1890 when a man 
named John Froelich constructed the 
first gasoline-engine tractor. Hoping to 
interest investors in his project, he 
came to Waterloo. Sufficient capital 
was found to launch the Waterloo 
Gasoline Engine Co. in 1895. Although 





From a riverside park, East Waterloo skylim 


Froelich left the firm when it began to 
concentrate on production of stationary 
engines, the company continued to ex- 
periment with tractors. By 1914, it 
was producing the historic “Waterloo 
Boy” machine. When World War I 
resulted in a farm boom and new de- 
mands for power farming, the company 
went into mass production and, by 
1918, was selling over 8,000 tractors a 
year. 

Meanwhile, John Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill., implement manufacturers, be- 
came interested in the tractor field. In 
1918, the Illinois firm purchased the 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. for 
$2,225,000. Under Deere management 
the plant was rapidly enlarged and as- 
sumed a dominant position in the trac- 
tor field. 

In the period following World War 
II, the John Deere Waterloo Tractor 
Works was employing some 7,000 
workers. Today, it ranks as the largest 
wheel tractor plant in the country. The 
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rises above the placid Cedar River, traditional divider of the city. After many years of bitter rivalry, east and west have finally met. 
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Venerable cow show, the National Dairy Cattle Congress started in 1904. Infant culture show, this was Art Fair's first year 
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| Pool is popular in summer. City also has a baseball team, the Waterloo White Hawks. 


Winter sports picture features ice skating. Recreation Commission has wide program. 





















factory is not only a tremendous eco- 
nomic asset to the city, but, under the 
leadership of general manager Gust 
Olson, Jr., Deere executives and em- 
ployees take an active part in com- 
munity activities. 

Waterloo also pioneered toward new 
techniques in the meat-packing indus- 
try. When the slaughtering plant of 
George Rath & Son burned down in 
Dubuque in 1890, a group of Water- 
loo businessmen interested the Raths 
in coming to Waterloo. A new firm 
began operations there in 1891 with an 
initial capitalization of $25,000. Some 
12,800 hogs were slaughtered that first 
year — a task which would now occupy 
the plant for about two days. 

Under the leadership of the late John 
W. Rath, who became president in 
1898, and R. A. Rath, who is now 
chairman of the board, the Rath Pack- 
ing Co. has enjoyed a steady growth. 
Howard H. Rath is now president and 
A. D. Donnell executive vice-president. 
The company employs some 6,000 
workers in Waterloo alone. 

Originally, the Rath operations were 
seasonal in nature because bad roads 
during the winter months prevented 
farmers from bringing their hogs to 
market. Black Hawk county in the 
early twenties, however, was the first 
in the state to vote bonds for the pav- 
ing of roads. From this beginning, a 
network of highways soon linked the 
company with its sources of supply in 
northeast Iowa. The company could 
therefore expand its production and 
stabilize its operations on a_ year- 
around basis. 

It is, of course, an exaggeration to 
picture Waterloo as a_ two-industry 
town. But Deere and Rath are the 
two industrial giants that sprang from 
the city’s early industrial beginnings. 
They were two prime movers in the 
shift from barn to factory in which 
Waterloo has played such a major role. 

Other industries, however, survive 
and prosper. They include the Hin- 
son Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of such things as seat covers, luggage, 
golf bags and brief cases; the Powers 
Manufacturing Co., which makes ath- 
letic uniforms and shirts; the Construc- 
tion Machinery Co., which manufac- 
turers cement mixers, pumps, power 
tool rigs and other builders’ equipment; 
the Waterloo Valve Spring Compressor 
Co., an important producer of tool 
and tackle boxes; the Titus Manufac- 
turing Co., which produces registers 
and grills for heating and air condi- 
tioning installations; the Chamberlain 
Corp., which makes washing machine 
wringers and metal awnings; and — 
for a quaint note in a machine age — 
the Jerald Sulky Co., which produces 
the horse-racing sulkies and show carts 

















seen at racetracks and horse shows 
across the nation. 

Products of the city fan out over the 
entire nation and to foreign lands be- 
hind the locomotives of three railroads 

- the Illinois Central, the Rock Island 
and the Chicago-Great Western. An 
electric line, the W.C.F. & N. hauls 
freight in northeast Iowa. 

Waterloo, now served by both east- 
west and north-south flights of Braniff 
International Airways, is also forging 
ahead in air transportation. The city’s 
three million dollar airport, under the 
managership of Walter Betsworth, has 
become one of the best in the midwest. 

Geography which endowed Water- 
loo so richly also caused an internal 
feud that has played a dominant role 
in the city’s history. This geography 
is that of the Cedar River which 
Waterloo straddles. For over half a 
century it split the community into two 
bitter and powerful factions. 

The first homestead in the original 
plat of Waterloo was constructed by 
George Hanna on the west side of the 
Cedar River in 1852. Soon homes, 
stores and small industries appeared on 
both sides of the channel. 

Some may have thought that it made 
little difference which side of the city 
grew the faster. But the merchants, 
bankers and landowners knew that 
wealth would come to those on the 
side of the river that developed into 
the primary retail zone. 

As a result, an intense rivalry de- 
veloped between the two retail districts 
divided by the river. It extended into 
the entire life of the community. If a 
church of one denomination was es- 
tablished on one side, there had to be 
another of the same denomination on 
the other side. Today there are 81 
churches listed in the telephone direc- 
tory—considerably more than for other 
communities of comparable size. Many 
church people believe that this large 
number of churches, with the smaller 
and closer-knit congregations which re- 
sult, has strengthened the religious life 
of the community. 

In any case, the rivalry also caused 
bitter political uproars. A bond issue 
for building a county courthouse on 
the east side could be approved only 
after it was agreed that the postoffice 
should be on the west. The city 
government today occupies a decrepit, 
squeaky building on Lafayette Street 
partly because bond issue proposals for 
a new building were defeated over 
arguments about the site. (The city 
government will soon move into a re- 
modeled school building which could be 
acquired without a public vote.) 

One of the feuds over location of a 
public library could be resolved only 
when local citizens obtained a dispen- 
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Hogs and cattle are killed, processed in the sprawling plant of the Rath company. 


Tractors are born on the assembly lines of the huge John Deere tractor factory. 
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G. Olson, jr., Deere plant manager. 
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Schoitz Memorial Hospital is one of the 


Margaret Nordholm, 


busy head librarian. 






many modern buildings recently erected. 








Waterloo is justifiably proud of its large, beautiful three million dollar airport. 


Waterloo’s tremendous post-war growth is reflected in its residential building. 
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Arch McFarlane, dean of lowa legislature. 


sation from old Andrew Carnegie 
granting funds for two Waterloo li- 
brary buildings. Waterloo is said to be 
the only American city with two Car- 
negie libraries. 

Business interests were divided into 
a Board of Trade on the east side and 
a Commercial Club on the west side. 
It was not until 1919 that a unified 
Greater Waterloo Association could be 
formed. The present Waterloo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, established in 1928, 
is playing an increasingly important 
role in the life of the community under 
the direction of executive secretary 
Paul Myers. 

But it was in the field of athletic 
competition that the east-west rivalry 
reached its peak. Before the annual 
football contest between East and West 
High Schools, a student hardly dared 
to venture on the other side of the 
river for fear of being assaulted. The 
contests had to be suspended for three 
years, beginning in 1927, in the inter- 
ests of community peace. 

This senseless partisanship was hard- 
ly diminished by the fact that the two 
sections of the city had separate and 
independent school districts. Common 
sense finally prevailed in 1940 when 
the Waterloo Cowrier successfully led 
a campaign for the consolidation of 
the two districts. 

Since that time tremendous progress 
has been made in education under the 
leadership of one of Iowa’s most dis- 
tinguished schoolmen, Supt. Jack M. 
Logan. Evidence that the earlier dis- 
unity has about disappeared is con- 
tained in the approval of a five million 
dollar bond issue in 1949 and another 
three million dollar issue in 1953. They 
were for a new school construction 
plan based on city-wide rather than 
sectional needs. 

While some vestiges of the old riv- 
alry remain, Waterloo’s civil war is 
now mostly a thing of the past. Most 
of the east side businessmen now have 
homes in the new residential sections 
of the west side; and business leaders 
from both sections of the city mingle 








at the friendly Elks Club or at the 
Sunnyside Country Club. Significantly, 
there is only one of each. 

The remarkable industrial growth in 
Waterloo has caused an enormous 
home-building boom which reached its 
peak in 1950. Acre after acre of land 
at the city’s outskirts have been filled 
with small homes. Waterloo led the 
state for month after month in the 
postwar period in the number of 
home-building permits. The expansion 
flowed over into the near-by cities of 
Cedar Falls and Evansdale. Black 
Hawk County had a population of 
100,000 in the 1950 census. 

With so many newcomers from 
farms and smaller communities, it is 
not surprising that Waterloo has lost 
the friendliness and social traditions of 
its earlier years. Late arrivals some- 
times accuse Waterloo people of being 
cold and lacking in the social graces. 
But there are so many late arrivals 
that they are mostly talking about each 
other. Waterloo people aren’t cold or 
unfriendly. They are just busy—busy 
establishing new homes, busy with the 
new problems of labor-management re- 


Aerial view of the Waterloo business district shows the west side in the foreground. 


lations, busy trying to adjust to their 
new economy. 

The citizens of Waterloo today are 
giving increasing attention to intellect- 
ual subjects and the arts. The Water- 
loo Teacher’s Community Concert ser- 
ies is bringing leading musical talent to 
the city; and the Knife and Fork Club, 
which hears visiting lecturers, has an 
overflow membership. The city has its 
own symphony orchestra, an art as- 
sociation and a little theater group. 

Yet, the biggest event in Waterloo 
is one tied to its farm heritage. It is 
the National Dairy Cattle Congress, an 
eight day show that attracts some 
230,000 people annually. It is the of- 
ficial national show for five of the six 
major dairy breed associations. This 
year the more than 2,000 cattle entries 
were valued at more than a million 
dollars, according to Ed S. Estel, the 
secretary-manager. The Cattle Con- 
gress also includes the National Bel- 
gian Horse Show, the National Butter 
and Cheese Scoring Contests, the Mid- 
west Saddle Horse Show, the Ameri- 
can Poultry Congress, the International 
Waterfowl Show, the Midwest Rabbit 





Show, the Midwest Garden and Flower 
Show and other industrial and educa- 
tional exhibits. 

Waterloo city is now entering on a 
new era of progress in municipal af- 
fairs. A significant deveopment of re- 
cent years has been the naming of 
relatively young people to important 
civic positions. The city’s dynamic 
young mayor, L. A. “Pat” Touchae, a 
World War II veteran, was recently 
chosen president of the Iowa League 
of Municipalities in recognition of his 
state-wide leadership in municipal af- 
fairs. 

The able young chief of police, 
Harry Krieg, has built one of the most 
alert and efficient police departments 
in the state and was recently named 
the outstanding Iowa police chief in 
terms of community service. 

Ray Forsburg, superintendent of 
recreation, gained public approval for 
a bond issue of more than $300,000 
for construction of two modern swim- 
ming pools, and is developing a model 
recreation program for an_ industrial 


(Continued on page 44) 


The city is divided by the Cedar River. 
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A bright day following a storm is a perfect time to catch the quiet, invigorating feeling of an lowa farm landscape in winter. 


lowa nm Winter [AND OF CONTRASTS 


Corn shocks drifted with snow is a favorite artistic theme. N WINTER the farm is a study in contrasts. The white 
of the snow is juxtaposed with the black earth, the brown 


stubble, the red barn, the yellow hay stack. The cold of the 
outdoors is the greater because of the warmth of the house. 








In a few hours a frozen road may become a muddy mire. 
Middle blue skies make a background for the frosted wires 
and branches—remnants of less pleasant hours. 

On these pages we have limited ourselves to two winter 
effects — that of starkness and that of intricacy. Some- 
times they are innerwoven as in the color study of the barn 
and wagon. Sometimes they stand by themselves — the 
hogs and silo (starkness); the fence (intricacy). Every- 
where they help to make up the mood that is Iowa in win- 


ter, the mood of contrast. 


This study by Lorena Bach is as simple and [ 


expressive as its theme of hogs and corn. 








Seven miles west of Tiffin, Carl Turk found the 
barn scene shown on the following two pages. 
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Two horses graze in snow-covered Marshall County pasture. 





Hoarfrost covers fence and tree limbs of an lowa orchard. 
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Still winter water reflects trees and snow.) 
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Small City Museum 
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ECENTLY A little boy who had 
heard about the mummies some- 
times kept in museums walked into the 
Sanford Museum in Cherokee and in- 
quired, “Where are the ghosts?” 
Although Museum Director W. D. 
Frankforter couldn’t show the little 
boy any ghosts, he did show him some- 
thing almost as startling — a room 
housing hundreds of awesome stars. 
A door just to the right of the en- 
trance in the Sanford Museum leads 
to the only planetarium in Iowa. It is 


Good 


by JULIA BRODIGAN 


one of Cherokee’s most popular spots. 

During a recent nine month period, 
Frankforter “projected the heavens” 
on the dome of the planetarium and 
lectured on the movement of the celes- 
tial bodies to 69 special groups. Total- 
ling over 1800 persons, they included 
school classes, scouts, club women and 
many others who came from as far as 
60 miles to see the demonstrations. 
These special showings were in addi- 
tion to the regular demonstrations 
given each Monday evening. 


Mounted African game animals, heads and skins were donated by Minneapolis man. 






















Besides having the only planetarium 
in Iowa — a structure 16 feet high 
and 20 feet in diameter, the Cherokee 
museum is the newest museum in 
Iowa and it probably represents the 
first adaptation of modern architecture 
to a small museum anywhere. 

In addition to all these distinctions, 
the city of Cherokee, which has a 
population of 7,705, is the smallest 
town in Iowa with a museum endeav- 
oring to cover the fields of history, 
science, natural history and art. It is 
also the only city in the state whose 
museum is entirely dependent on a 
private endowment. 

Director Bob Frankforter likes to 
point out that the Museum is one of 
the few ever constructed which did not 
already have a large collection of his- 
torical and scientific articles at its dis- 
posal. 

The Tiel Sanford Memorial Building. 
as it was named in the will of its bene- 
ficiary, Maude Sanford, was built at 
a cost of $85,000. It was opened on 
April 21, 1951. During the year 1952 
alone, over 20,000 persons visited the 
building — almost three times the 
population of the city in which it is 
located. 

Anything but a spooky place, the 
very appearance of the building is 
bright and new enough to scare away 
any ghosts. 





Cherokee school children visit museum 


The main floor is built around an 
outdoor patio with rare plants of many 
kinds centered around a one-fourth life 
size cast aluminum equestrian statute, 
valued at $3,500. It was donated to 
the Museum by the sculptress, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington. 

To the left and right of the patio 
are two large rooms reserved for tem- 
porary and traveling exhibits — an- 
other device for adding life to the mu- 
seum. Changed each month, the travel- 
ing exhibits have included everything 
from collections of items used by the 
ancient Egyptians Pharoahs to displays 
of paintings by artists who live in the 
vicinity of Cherokee. Exhibits are 
often enlivened by clever presentation 
devices. For instance, a bright red and 
black one-horse cutter borrowed locally 
was used to add atmosphere to a dis- 
play of Currier and Ives prints. 

The room at the left of the patio 
also contains archeological specimens 
which were collected from sites near 
Cherokee. The museum is the head- 
quarters of the Northwest Chapter of 
the Iowa Archeological Society. Young- 
sters as well as adults in the area are 
encouraged to develop an interest in 
properly preserving and recording the 
material found on field trips. A vil- 
lage occupied by the Mill Creek In- 
dians around 1200 A. D. is currently 
being excavated by the group. 

Another room on the first floor of 
the Museum is currently being pre- 
pared as a period room of the early 
nineteenth century. To make _ the 
atmosphere as realistic as possible, 
Frankforter is planning to reserve a 
part of the room for lounging chairs 
where visitors may sit and talk as if 
they were actually “living” there. 

A wide stairway near the entrance 
to the museum leads to the basement, 
which houses a small reference and re- 
search library, archives room, a dis- 
play of mounted African game animals, 
heads and skins, an exhibit of fluo- 
rescent minerals, and a room where 

(Continued on page 38) 

























shown 


Museum Director W. D. Frankforter is D. M. Reese teaches ceramics 
with sea shell collection, one of the varied exhibits. to adult education classes. 


Bob Frankforter shows visitors the planetarium. It is the only one in the state. 
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Conservation officials separate the “quick from the dead” in northwestern lowa. 


Other pictures show live buck struggling to free horns from those of dead opponent. 


GRIM EMBRACE 


A Northwestern Iowa buck’s horns are 


freed from those of dead opponent 


Photos by B. A. COLBY, JR. 


XPERIENCED DEER hunters are 
familiar with stories of bucks lock- 

ing their horns in a fight and then dy- 
ing in the clumsy embrace. Some have 
stumbled on the grim remains of such 
encounters, others have seen horns or 
pictures displayed in mute testimony. 
Yet, few have ever seen live deer so 
caught. The pictures on this page are 
unusual not only because they record 
this rarely photographed happening, but 
also because they were taken in Iowa. 
Last winter two battling deer with 
horns locked were reported on the farm 


From Lyon County Reporter 


of the Teach brothers near Inwood. 
When conservation officials arrived 
they found one of the deer was dead, 
the other was trying to free himself. 

The live deer was subdued after an 
hour-long battle by throwing a rope 
under him and then crossing it. When 
freed, he ran off in the opposite di- 
rection to everyone’s relief. 

Later it was discovered that the 
dead buck’s carcass was frozen to a 
depth of one inch. The fight had 
probably occurred a day or two before 
they were discovered. 











Children at the Vinton school receive candy, an apple and toy. 


The El Kahir Shrine Chanters of Cedar Rapids were formed in 1948. 


Shrine Chanters 


Play Santa Claus 


Photos by John Baldridge & Carl Turk 


M EMBERS OF the El Kahir Shrine Chanters have spent 
a great deal of time in the last few years bringing en- 
tertainment to institutions to entertain those who cannot 
often get out. 

Probably their favorite trip, however, is the annual Christ- 
mas visit to the Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School at 
Vinton. They bring the handicapped children sweets and 
toys and a Santa Claus. But most important, they bring 
good, enjoyable music where it is most appreciated—by those 
who cannot see. The pictures tell the story of last year’s visit. 


Members practice weekly, entertain at institutions. 











Paul Miner makes up Russell Sumerwell for his role in the evening performance. After t 


Chanter has snack enroute to concert. 


Kenneth Warboy, Dave McCurnin and Sumerwell sing "You're | Nobo 


Director Orville Rennie starts performances at IBSS school. 


Chanters Hanson, Merriman, Dickey, Moore form a quartet. 











Utter the concert, Santa Claus visits the blind children. 


‘You're | Nobody's Sweetheart Now” in take-off of the Cherry Sisters. 
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Sania Claus makes a call on a child unable to attend concert. 


J. Edward Mick and Harry Wendler relax on return trip. 








The George Sackett home four miles west of Perry is set above an artificial lake. Home and grounds are designed together as an\ .- 
d ] & g & ides 


They Took Advantage of Lowa 


Produced by Bonnie Brown 


Picture window of dining room frames lake. Flagstone-like floor is Vermont slate. 


ECENTLY AN eastern traveler on 
his first trip to the midwest ex- 
pressed amazement at Iowa building 
habits. “I can’t understand,” he said, 
“why you want to crowd up houses 
in your towns when you have so much 
open land so near.” 

It’s too bad he didn’t see the George 
Sackett place near Perry, because he 
would have been pleased with the way 
this family has taken advantage of the 
rolling Iowa farm land in planning 
their home. 

The Sacketts have transformed a 
wide hilly tract of Dallas County land 
into a made-to-order living and recre- 
ation area. Their home sits on a 
grassy knoll above an artificial lake 
complete with an island, game fish, 
diving board and an outdoor barbecue 
on the shore. 

A year-round at-home-resort, it of- 
fers swimming in the summer and ice- 
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Photos by Floyd Lutze, jr. 


skating in the winter to the Sacketts’ 
two boys and their friends. 

The house itself is designed to take 
full advantage of the location and the 
use of the grounds. On the main floor 
all but two rooms have a lake view. 

Even the living room, on the op- 
posite side of the house, retains the 
view via the dining terrace and its 
large picture window. Traverse drap- 
eries can serve as a wall between the 
two rooms when desired. The two 
rooms are decorated in a color scheme 
of subdued shades of gray and rose 
brightened by sudden flashes of yellow 
and green. 

Mr. Sackett, a district judge, has 
been active in the Republican party. 
One son, Tom, is a high school senior. 
Another son, Bob, is a freshman at 
Grinnell. Mrs. Ida Berglund, 85, 
Mrs. Sackett’s mother, is also a mem- 
ber of the family. 


Front entrance of home faces towards the east. Rear, basement entrance leads to recreation room. 


Friends of Tom and Bob Sackett enjoy a fall swimming party. Small lake is well stocked with game fish. 











Mrs. Sackett reads in living room. Large fireplace is built of Indiana stone. 
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| Sketch by Robert O. Bower of Perry shows design of home. Four of the rooms open directly on the lake. 
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Comfortable study has slanted magazine racks, generous bookshelves. It is also used for television viewing. The pine-paneled _ kitche 


Living room's sectional chairs are of gray and rose design. Walls are gray green and the draperies are rose. 
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aneled kitchen has red burlap curtains. Tile and refrigerator are aqua. Floor is Vermont slate. Corner windows look out on the lake. 


Master bedroom’s bath has built-in dressing table. 


Boys’ room (left) is also paneled. 
Tom Sackett writes at desk. Mrs. Ida 
Berglund, Mrs. Sackett's mother, has 





| her own charming bedroom (below). 
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There’s a Man in the Kitchen 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


ES, INDEED, there’s a man in the kitchen in my cater- 

ing class this fall quarter, and he’s just as much at home 
as the women! Cooking is considered a ‘creative’ art by 
genial Stanley Watson, who enjoys preparing food in both 
small and large quantities. A past master at it, he has been 
in foods work for most of his professional career. From 
engineering to dietetics is quite a jump in any man’s lan- 
guage, but that hurdle has been successfully taken by Mr. 
Watson. 

It's interesting to be a pioneer, and that’s what Mr. Wat- 
son is, as a man, in the field of Dietetics. When he was a 
freshman at Purdue University, he started his career in en- 
gineering and then studied agriculture. Later he went to 
Washington State College to study Home Economics. He 
was the first man to graduate from the college with a major 
in Dietetics. Next came a dietetic internship at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in Boston — the first man with the 
audacity to do so! 

The food experiences of Mr. Watson have run the gamut 
from feeding railroad maintenance crews in a gandy camp 
on the Northern Pacific to Chief Dietitian with the Bureau 
of Prisons at Springfield, Missouri, to chef in a Seattle 
hospital and now to his present position as Assistant Chief 
of Dietetic Services at the Veterans Hospital, Knoxville. 

Supervising the food preparation and service in a large 
hospital, working on the standardization of recipes along 
with numerous other hospital duties plus commuting to Ames 
twice a week to work on a Master's degree in Institution 
Management doesn’t leave many free hours. However, like 
anyone who really enjoys working with food, Stanley Wat- 
son relaxes by cooking. He thinks more men should do this. 
One of his specialties is Italian food — Italian spaghetti 
with plenty of good rich sauce. This is his favorite menu 
featuring Italian food: 


Italian Spaghetti 
Tossed Green Salad 
Garlic Dressing 
Pizza or Garlic Bread 
Cream Filled Devil’s Food Cup Cakes 
with Fudge Frosting 


To accompany the dinner, serve plenty of good, 
strong black coffee and Italian wine. 


According to Mr. Watson there are several important 
musts for a successful Italian dinner. First of all, you 
must use the best quality long Italian spaghetti and most 
important of all, do mot overcook it. When done the spa- 
ghetti should be tender, but somewhat resistant to the fork. 
You must set the table with forks and spoons only, as far 
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Italian food is a specialty of Stanley Watson of Knoxville. 


as silver is concerned. Let the guests have fun twirling the 
spaghetti around the fork, using the bowl of the spoon as 
a pivot. You must take time to simmer the spaghetti sauce 
slowly and for a long time to get that subtle blending of 
ingredients and seasonings that makes a perfect sauce. Italian 
cookery should be slow and leisurely. Now for the spaghetti 
sauce a la Watson. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
(About 1 gallon) 


Step 1 


1 pound onions (3 to 4 1/2 pound green pepper (3 
medium) finely medium), diced 
chopped 12 medium sized cloves 

11/2 pounds celery, garlic chopped into 4 
diced tablespoons salt 


Saute in 1 cup olive oil until vegetables are tender but 
not brown. 
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Step 2 


Add 2 No. 5 cans tomato juice (46 ounce). Simmer 2 
hours or until mixture begins to thicken. 


Step 3 


Add to above sauce: 

tablespoon basil 

tablespoon marjoram 

ounces paprika 

bay leaves 

ounce chili powder or 1 teaspoon Tabasco sauce 
cup red Burgundy or red Port wine 

No. 5 can tomato juice (46 ounce) - 

Continue to simmer for 1 hour 
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Step 4 


Add another cup of wine and simmer for 1 hour longer. 
Just before serving add another cup of wine. 

The type of wine used will affect the color of the final 
product; if a rich tomato red color is desired, it would be 
well to use a white Port or Sauterne wine. However, these 
wines detract from the rich flavor of the tomato which is 
retained when the darker wines are used. The red wines 
give a deep rich red color. 

This sauce may be served with meat balls or the ground 
meat may be browned in a skillet, crumbled, and added to 
the sauce in the final hour of simmering. The sauce alone 
may be served over the spaghetti and sprinkled generously 
with grated Parmesan cheese. By all means serve plenty 
of sauce with the spaghetti. If there should be any sauce 
left over, it can be put in the refrigerator and used another 
time. 


MEAT BALLS FOR ITALIAN SPAGHETTI 


11/2 pounds ground beef 1/4 cup grated cheese 
1/2 pound ground pork 1 teaspoon salt 

1/2 cup bread crumbs 1/8 teaspoon pepper 
1 clove garlic, crushed 1/2 cup fat 

1 egg, beaten 


Mix all ingredients except fat; roll into balls about 3/4 inch 
in diameter. Brown in fat. Be careful not to burn meat 
balls. Add to spaghetti sauce just before serving. 


PIZZA 


Mr. Watson says that an excellent Pizza can be made by 
taking the basic sauce for the spaghetti adding canned or 
fresh tomatoes and pouring this mixture into previously 
baked pastry shells. Make the pastry from any recipe that 
gives a good rich flaky product. Sprinkle the tomato mix- 
ture liberally with grated sharp cheddar cheese or Parmesan 
cheese. Top with mushrooms and thin strips of ham or 
anchovies. Sliced stuffed olives make an excellent substitute 
for the mushrooms. Place filled pastry shell in moderate 
oven until cheese melts. 


TOSSED GREEN SALAD 


For the greens use crisp escarole, endive, raw spinach and 
lettuce hearts in any combination you wish. Put into salad 
bowl and top with shredded dry, hard salami and julienne 
strips of sharp cheddar cheese. Add just enough garlic 
dressing to coat the salad greens so that each leaf glistens. 
No excess dressing, please! 


GARLIC FRENCH DRESSING 


1 cup olive oil or salad oil 1 clove garlic 
1/3 cup lemon juice or wine Dash of pepper 

vinegar Dash of cayenne pepper 
1/2 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon paprika 


Warm oil slightly. Mash the garlic into the salt and add to 
warm oil. Let stand several hours. Add remaining ingred- 
ients. Shake well before using. Serve with hearts of lettuce 
or tossed green salad. 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
CHARITON—Charitone Hotel Cafe. 1 blk N. US 34-US 14. Open 6 


~ 


a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Breakfast, lunches, dinners. 
Lake Vitsa, 1 mi east of town on US 34. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 

DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. Known the 
world over. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, friendly service, convenient parking. 


Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 


Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 


Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 


Knox Restaurant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jcts 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 


Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air conditioned. 


Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 


Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west and 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6. 


Vic’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th & Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 


Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 


KNOXVILLE—Secott’s Cafe, US 92- US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The Little Cafe: air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North side US 60- US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


MINBURN —Mishler Cafe. U.S. 160. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—tThe Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 





Listings in Guide to Good Eating in Iowa are paid 
advertisements. They have been selected, however, 
as the best places to eat in their area. We welcome 
written complaints about any eating place listed so 
that we can keep the list properly culled. 
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Low cost policy protects your family’s 
liability for damage or injury to 
others on or off home premises. Ask 
your neighbor Allied Mutual Agent 
or write for his name. 


Allied Mutual 
Casualty Co. 


Harold S. Evans, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Small City Museum 
Makes Good 


(Continued from page 27) 








displays on the history of white man 
in the Northwest Iowa region will be 
placed. The African collection was 
donated by Mr. R. J. Wilkie, Minne- 
apolis, who shot them on a recent sa- 
fari in Tanganyika and Kenya. 

The history of the Sanford Museum 
itself is almost as interesting as the 
historical articles it contains. Although 
its endowment comes from the estate 
of the late Maude Sanford, business 
administrator Lester Ary says the mu- 
seum idea was conceived by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Sanford a long time before 
Mr. Sanford’s death in 1932. A Chero- 
kee banker, Sanford is remembered for 
the kindness with which he treated his 
customers during the depression. 

Ary, who handled the Sanfords’ 
legal affairs for many years, recalls 
that “the lights went out for both of 
them” when their only child, a son, 
Tiel, died in 1924. When Mrs. San- 
ford followed her husband in death on 
July 27, 1941, she left the largest share 
of her estate to three trustees and di- 
rected that a historical building be 
erected in Tiel’s memory at Cherokee. 
The museum is financed from year to 
year through income from funds pro- 
vided by the will. 

The building of the museum had to 
be delayed until after the war. When 
it was started its trustees, three local 
business people, Miss Virginia Herrick, 
Mr. George Wilson and Mr. Meyer 





Wolff, found that a lot of people 
didn’t agree with the late Mrs. San- 
ford concerning the value of such an 
institution. Most of the critics who 
believed that the museum would be of 
little practical value to the community 
have since been converted, however. 

Besides the educational value of the 
planetarium and the exhibits, the mu- 
seum, which is located about in the 
heart of the citv, has been the scene of 
a variety of activities including head- 
quarters for Red Cross bloodmobile 
collections in Cherokee. Annual flower 
shows are presented there. Adult edu- 
cation classes in ceramics, art, textile 
painting and other crafts are given 
there each year, in cooperation with 
the Cherokee Public School. Even pup- 
pet shows are presented periodically. 

The museum director, W. D. Frank- 
forter, who received his B. S. and M. 
S. at the University of Nebraska, found 
only a battered roll top desk and an 
old chair when he came to the newly 
built museum in January, 1951. He’s 
been busy furnishing the building, and 
acting as public relations man for it 
ever since. 

Frankforter’s typical day includes 
everything from identifying a bag of 
rocks for a ten-year-old boy to wielding 
a paint brush on the walls of a new 
permanent display. His secretary, 
Joyce Kelly, said that “painter” Frank- 
forter worked on the wall of the re- 
cently installed African animal display 
room from 9 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. for two 
days straight. 

The energetic young director was an 
associate curator at the University of 
Nebraska State Museum when Ary 
hired him to direct the museum in 
Cherokee. Since that time he’s found 
that there is much variety in museum 
work, dictating letters, engaging travel- 
ing displays, setting up temporary and 
permanent exhibits, leading trips to 
the Indian sites in the area as well as 
presenting planetarium demonstrations 
and giving lectures. 

Joyce, his secretary, besides taking 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Frankforter’s dictation and typing his 
letters, also helps with much of his 
work, numbers and stores permanent 
material and takes care of the mu- 
seum’s extensive filing system. Some of 
the files include: a catalog giving com- 
plete information on each specimen 
contained in the museum, a_photo- 
graphic file, a file of clippings, a mem- 
bership file containing the names and 
addresses of members of the arch- 
eological society, a library file and 
even a file of “prospects” — persons 
who have items which might be of use 
to the museum. 

It’s a pretty hectic job. But the bal- 
ance between scientific work and re- 
lationships with the public is what 
Frankforter likes. 

Definitely Frankforter’s “baby,” San- 
ford Museum is a form of expression 
for the director that even young people 
who visit the building seem to recog- 
nize. In fact, many of the kids, as well 
as some adults, call him “Mr. San- 
ford.” The name isn’t literally correct, 
but, figuratively, it hits the nail on 
the head. 


Julia Brodigan is a reporter on the 
Cherokee Daily Times and Chief. 





Case for Small High Schools 


(Continued from page 9) 
should know for the world of the fu- 
ture in a democratic society. As out- 
lined, this could be taught in almost 
every high school in Iowa. 

As for the teaching staff in the small 
high schools, these schools can, and 
some do, have teachers as well quali- 
fied as those in large schools. There 
is no certainty that exposure to col- 
lege education courses will make a bet- 
ter teacher, mor that attendance at 
gtaduate schools of education will im- 
prove present teachers. 

Cost-wise, the per pupil statistics 
are very misleading. They do not in- 
dicate the ability or desire of a district 
to support a school. They do not in- 
dicate the percent of the students in the 
district being educated by the public 
school. They do not indicate condi- 
tions peculiar to the district. They do 
not indicate certain costs excluded by 
law from such computations. They in- 
dicate nothing about the quality and 
quantity of education. Dollar costs are 
not comparable from community to 
community. They do not measure 
mental, emotional, psychological and 
health education. 

Small local school districts are 
among the most efficiently operated 
democratic governmental units in the 
world. Centralized control of schools 
tends to increase school costs because 


of the additional services offered, 
added transportation costs, new build- 
ings and new equipment. Costs also 
increase due to the creation of a new 
army of bureaucrats who must be 
housed, transported, reported to and 
evaluated, and who produce little 
tangible in the way of better pupil edu- 
cation. Cooperative use of specialized 
services of education is more efficient, 
less time consuming and less costly 
than centralized, bureaucratic dictation. 

Moreover, the individual attention 
and understanding given through the 
guidance services of small schools is 
seldom approached in larger schools 
where all too often only the obvious, 
best and poorest get any special atten- 
tion. Very recently, a school of well- 
known educational theorists has arisen 
to claim that little can be accomplished 
by or with a student if he is just a 
little frog in a big puddle. He needs 
a small school to bring out the better 
qualities which confidence and a sense 
of accomplishment seem to enhance. 
Instead of being one of a mob, he is a 
ditinct individual. 

Extensive educational research tends 
to show that a person can come nearest 
to achieving his potential by working 
in small groups with those he knows 
intimately. A small school in a small 
community tends to make this more 
nearly possible. 

How does the graduate of the small 
high school turn out? This is diffi- 
cult te judge as there is no general 
agreement as to what constitutes suc- 
cess. It is your philosophy of life. Nor 


is there any general agreement as to 
what constitutes a well-educated per- 
son. There is little evidence to support 
the contention that small high school 
graduates are unable to adjust to col- 
lege, city living or a variety of occu- 
pations. 

One recent survey of a small town 
Iowa high school indicated that among 
the 850 total graduates were included 
five doctors of veterinary medicine, 
four ministers and eight doctors of 
philosophy, far more than are found 
in proportion to the population in 
general. 

The greatest effect, however, of the 
centralization of schools might be the 
destruction of the small town in Amer- 
ica. There is little reason to give any 
credence to the purported conclusions 
of the studies of small communities 
made by William Gienap and others. 
The elements of possible bias are too 
great and the differences stated are 
not statistically significant. 

In fact, the surveys may indicate 
nothing more than the social disinte- 
gration of the communities studied. 
The selection of towns which volun- 
tarily gave up their high schools is not 
applicable to towns which might be 
forced to relinquish theirs. Plano, Clio 
and Rathbun (those cited in detail) 
might well be challenged as purely 
random samples due to the tremendous 
economic changes there and the con- 
sequent decline, which is probably not 
typical of many small Iowa communi- 
ties. There are also at least 17 other 

(Continued on page 41) 





impressive gifts, that’s true— 
but there are important differences in 


HICKORY SMOKED MEATS 


There’s a difference in quality. Our little coun- 
try meat market has increased its sales by 
50% over each preceding year since 1945. It 





takes a quality product to make that record. Boneless Boked Hom-Fruit gar- 


There’s a difference in experience. Paul and 
Willie Franzenburg brought their curing and 
smoking secrets from Schleswig, Germany, 
over 50 years ago. They still personally super- 


nished, a sparkling creation with 
genuine old-world flavor. Ready 
to serve. Weight 7, 8, 9 or 10 
pounds. Postpaid per Ib. $1.60.* 


vise the preparation of our smoked delicacies. famous Maplecrest Turkey — 
There’s a difference in service. Such little ex- Plump, succulent, turned to a 
tras as crisp parchment wrapping, notice of “T” in our Wolf Creek Smoke- 
shipment, personal gift card and attention to house. Perfect for buffet. Ready 
striking appearance make your gift so warm- to serve. Weight 5 to 15 pounds. 


ly appreciated. 


Postpaid per Ib. $1.60.* 


QUANTITY ORDER DISCOUNT (Shipped individually) 10 to 25 


*HOW TO ORDER 


pkgs. 212%; 25 to 50 pkgs. 5%; 50 or more pkgs. 10%. 


Send us your gift Figure the total pounds of smoked meat or- MAIL 
1 list. Indicate the item 2 dered, multiply by $1.60. Send check or money Yo 

(Ham or Turkey) order. No C.O.D.’s please. Purchase price re- UR 

and the approximate funded if not entirely satisfied. Christmas de- ORDER 


livery guaranteed on orders received by De- 
cember 5th (but please order early!) TODAY 


Write for free catalog describing other 
Franzenburg hickory-smoked gift meats. 


WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 


weight desired after 
each name. 
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Ottumwa Gold Rush 


I OWA, OF ALL places, was once the 
scene of a gold rush. 

Back in 1881 when the names Crip- 
ple Creek and Comstock Lode were on 
everyone’s tongue and stories of lucky 
strikes were reported from unexpect- 
ed places, Ottumwa was struck by the 
gold fever when a strike was reported 
on Bear creek near town. 

Stories of the first discovery of gold 
varied. Some said that a chicken’s 
crop bore the first evidence of the hid- 
den wealth. The chickens were traced 
to a particular Bear creek farm. Oth- 
ers claimed some small boys made the 
discovery while building a dam on the 
creek. 

At any rate, it soon became a pub- 
lic secret that gold had been found on 
Bear creek and that insiders were rap- 
idly acquiring coveted sites. The infor- 
mation caused considerable excitement 
and many citizens were Jet in on some 
real bargains in claims. The character of 
the soil was examined by forty-niners 
who were said to have had experience 
in the California gold rush. They 
found it to be similar to that in the 
great placer districts of the west. 

A company was formed to explore 
and develop mine and was incorpor- 
ated as the Wapello Gold Mining Com- 
pany. 

It set up a boiler at the Bear creek 
mine and laid out markings for a pro- 
posed smelter. Prospects were also 
shown a bill of lading for additional 
machinery which was on the way but 
had rot arrived. 

The principal promoter of the gold 
rush was an insurance man named J. 
O. Brisco. He convinced many people 
to buy property in the region. As land 
around the find advanced skyward, 
several holders met with ready buyers 
at fabulous prices. 

Village creek, also near Ottumwa, 
was affected with reports of findings 
of similar quartz along its banks. It 
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became a common occurence, especial- 
ly on Sundays, to see the road to the 
gold fields lined with people and 
vehicles of all kinds. 

Before the gold mine bubble reached 
major proportions, however, a group of 
conservative Ottumwa businessmen, ac- 
cording to one version, sent samples of 
the ground supposedly containing the 
rich ore to Chicago for assaying. A 
committee of prominent citizens accom- 
panied the shipment. 

On the day the committee returned 
a mass meeting was held to hear the 
report. Rumors spread rapidly around 
Ottumwa. One man had it upon good 
authority that one person had follow- 





ed the party and gotten the report of 
the assayer. The lucky individual was 
now acquiring the best claims. An- 
other was equally sure that the pay 
dirt originally came from his property 
and settled down on the Bear creek 
“discovery” farm. He made it known 
that the condition would soon be 
changed and that dire consequences 
attended any attempt to stop him. 

Because of the intense excitement it 
was difficult to silence the crowd, but 
the chairman was finally able to make 
his report. It showed: 


ES a Ee Trace 
EE RCO I ERE Trace 
eee 8 None 


Dreams of a bonanza went down 
the drain with the Wapello Gold Min- 
ing company. Nothing is reported of 
what happened to J. O. Brisco for 
whom the mine has since been named. 
However, the dream was not entirely 
dead. As late as 1922 the Encyclopedia 
Americana reported in its write-up of 
Ottumwa: “It is in a productive agri- 
cultural region in which there are ex- 
tensive gold and coal fields.” 


Information for this article was 
drawn from articles by Peter Curran 
and Dudly Cooper in the Ottumwa 
Courier, reprinted in “Ottumwa, Yes- 
terday and Today”. 





Citizens of Ottumwa hear the report on the assay which explodes gold mine dreams. 
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Case for Small High Schools 


(Continued from page 39) 
objections to the methods of measuring 
the communites such as the omission 
of the present and past resale value of 
property. 

It has been shown recently that the 


greater the number of interactions, 
sentiments and activities among indi- 
viduals, the greater will be the soli- 
darity of the small group. The small 
group is the only group to have sur- 
vived in the world’s history, except the 
United States’ form of government. 
The implications are clear; the small 





group must be strengthened if our na- 
tion is to survive. To destroy our small 
town would be to destroy America. 





Kent H. King has been superintendent 
of schools at Modale and Boxholm. A 
graduate of SUI (B.A. and M.A.), he 
is working for his Ph.D. in Colorado. 





lowa School and College Directory 





— WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 18738. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 


-—GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——_ 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 











-— AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book 
“Careers Unlimited.” 





[ern COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1953. A Century of Service. B. A, 
degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
second and elementary. 








~~ COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AI FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education. Nurs- 
ing. Secretarial training Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in _ engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 








-—CORNELL COLLEGE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 
A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 
Write—Director of Admissions. 





-—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898— 56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 








-— DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 








—— GRINNELL 





. = = « meee 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 





IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church-Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


—— ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL — 
Fully accredited-69th year . - controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. College Freparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 





> — UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





-— UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY —— 
Fayette, lowa 


Co-educational, inter-denominational, 4 
year liberal arts college in its 96th year. 
Fully accredited. Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Arts with 
Music major. 2 and 4 year teacher train- 
ing. Nurses training. Write for com- 
plete information. 





-—LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





-— MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE—— 
Sioux City, lowa 


A fully accredited 4-year college offering 
a wide selection of courses in many pro- 
fessional fields special education 
courses for 2 year and 4 year elementary 
teachers, livestock marketing, business 
and secretarial training, home economics, 
college training leading to all professions. 





WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher’s, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 





——WESTMAR COLLEGE ———— 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 


Conservatory of music . . . physical ed- 
ucation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics .. . 
commercial education . . . aviation. 





—— PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





[—SIMPSON COLLEGE 
Indianola, lowa 

Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 

dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 

standard liberal arts including music. 

Fully accredited Write Director of Ad- 

missions for complete information. 

















IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 































Unusual and distinc- 
tive gifts, many of 
them imported, are 
now available 


Complete stock of of- 
fice supplies and office 
furniture. 


Let us help you with 
your problems. 


Write 


Des Moines Stationery Co. 
FRANK ZELLER LAURETTA ZELLER 
507-9 Locust Street, Des Moine 9, Iowa 
OO OE 


lowa’s Finest 
Photogra Wy 1C 














| DUSORB 


makes any clath an absorbent 
dust clath 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 








Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 
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The Warden & his Lady 


(Continued from page 11) 


Pacific railroad construction crews. It 
was there he picked up the habit of 
“rolling his own” cigarettes which has 
stayed with him to this day. “I just 
don't like the taste of those tailor- 
mades,” he explains. 

He was working in the Council 
Bluffs’ railway express office when he 
went into World War I. After the war 
he kept up his military interest in Com- 
pany L of the National Guard and 
later as a Colonel in the State Guard. 
Lainson was elected sheriff of Potta- 
wattamie County in 1922 and held the 
office through 1931. He later became 
an investigator for the state’s attorney 
general’s office. 

In his last term as sheriff, Lainson 
was faced with Farm Holiday trouble. 
On one occasion a group of tenant 
farmers tried to storm the county jail 
to release some 80 of their fellow strik- 
ers inside. Lainson stood outside the 
jail and said: 

“If you want ‘em, come and get ’em, 
but you'll have a fight on your hands!” 

The mob decided not to try it. Not 
long after this incident, a similar group 
tried to lynch Judge Charles Bradley 
near Orange City. 

“I was glad when Percy didn’t run 
again,” Bess Lainson says. 

Percy and Bess Lainson were mar- 
ried after knowing each other for 
only five months. While their fam- 
ilies had known each other for years, 
they just hadn’t met before. 

Bess Lainson was raised at Thurman 
and educated in Sidney and Council 
Bluffs. She took an interest in Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary work from its 
inception, as her husband did in the 
regular Legion activities. (At one time 
they served simultaneously as top of- 
ficers of the seventh district). “We 
(the Legion, the Auxiliary and our- 
selves) sort of grew up together,”’ Bess 
says. 

Once when discussing his wife's 
many activities in Auxiliary work, the 
warden remarked to her, “It has been 





NIGHT-DESIGN 
by Margaret Durant 


Far out 

Beyond the town 

A farmhouse window glows, 
An orange marigold lone-set 


in black. 
Copyright, 1935, 
The Prairie 
Press, Iowa City 





like recreation, hasn't it?” 

“No,” Bess said as she shook her 
head, “I’ve worked too hard at it to 
call it recreation.” 

But there were a lot of laughs along 
the way. One time Perc took a fur 
coat of hers from the attic and dropped 
it off at a rummage sale. Bess man- 
aged to retrieve it before it was sold, 
and then left him this warning: 

“If you do something like that a- 
gain, I'll auction off your fishing tac- 
kle!” 

“I don’t go around her attic much 
anymore,” the warden reports today. 

The Lainsons have seen both of their 
children join them in their Legion 
work. A son, Don, now of Des 
Moines, and their daughter, Jeanne, 
both served with the Army in World 
War II. Jeanne, a former nurse, is 
now Mrs. Francis D. Ivey, wife of an 
Army Captain stationed in France. 

In addition to raising a family and 
Auxiliary work Bess Lainson has also 
found time for her hobbies of garden- 
ing and collecting glass elephants. She 
says the fact she was president of the 
Iowa GOP women in 1941 and 1942 
has no connection with the latter hobby. 
“I’ve got a glass donkey, too,” she re- 
ports. 

Currently, Mrs. Lainson is also in- 
terested in the state penitentiary libr- 
ary, but she has no other connection 
with the prison, except to serve as 
hostess. Sometimes she does offer 
suggestions on minor matters. Last 
year she was responsible for the idea 
of letting the prisoners buy grceting 
cards for special occasions and_ the 
warden added them to the canteen. 

While she has held four important 
committee chairmanships — publicity, 
membership, child welfare and rehabili- 
tation —- in the national Auxiliary, 
Bess Lainson’s primary interest has 
been the latter field. 

“Sometimes it’s hard to realize what 
three wars have done,” she says, “until 
one visits the veteran’s hospitals. 
We've got more work all the time. 
When World War II was over we 
were faced with years of work, and 
now with the Korean war ended, 
there’s even more to be done.” 

Auxiliary rehabilitation work is car- 
ried on with veterans and their fam- 
ilies through local units and “Ladies 
in Blue”. The latter group is active in 
veteran’s hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. In some states, such as Iowa, its 
work also extends into state institu- 
tions. 

Carefully screened, the “Ladies in 
Blue” do things for patients and help 
patients to do things for themselves. 
They write letters, conduct recreation 


(Continued on page 44) 











The (~patinas Star Still Shines... 


There’s a brightness touches earth at Christmas 


that Science can’t explain. 


It speeds across a universe to pierce the darkest 
clouds of Gloom...to dispel the deepest shadows 


of Despair. 


Irrepressible, it penetrates Oppression’s thickest 
walls...invades Misfortune’s deep and dusky 


dungeons with its rays. 


Radiant, its warmth rekindles smoldering coals 
of Charity...and lends new spark to dying fires 


of Hope. 


Broadbeamed, it lights the earth from sea to 
sea...and finally finds reflection in the minds 


and hearts of men. 


True, Science can’t explain it...saying all the stars 


are counted...every sparkle charted to a pinpoint. 


But all who've seen its beauty... known its 
brilliance... know it truly is the self-same star 
the Magi saw...visible still at Christmas time... 


through a telescope called Faith. 


JOHN DEERE 
Moline, Illinois 


Factories in Waterloo, Dubuque, Ottumwa and Des Moines, Iowa 


ie=y Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 


Copyright 1952 Deere & Co, 
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The Warden e his Lady 
(Continued from page 42) 


programs and improve the living con- 
ditions in the hospitals and institutions. 
They also operate nurseries at hospitals 
so that wives can bring their children 
while visiting. 





Warden and Mrs. Percy Lainson watch 
football game at the state penitentiary. 


While Bess was president of the 
Iowa Auxiliary, a Christmas gift shop 
idea was started in Iowa that has since 
spread over the country. Free gifts 
are provided for patients to send. For 
those unable to leave their room, the 
shop is brought in on wheels. 

One of the most pressing of the cur- 
rent rehabilitation problems is at the 
federal leprosarium at Carville, Louis- 
iana. Mrs. Lainson is very much con- 
cerned with caring adequately for the 
increasing number of veterans being 
admitted. 

Rehabiliation work in Mrs. Lainson’s 
eyes consists not only of dealing with 
physical needs, but of spiritual ones 
as well. At present, she is interested 
in bringing more men into the work. 

“The fellows could do a lot of good 
by visiting the hospital and talking to 
the men there,” she explains. 

There are many paraliels between 
prison and hospital rehabilitation work. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that the 
Lainsons have been successful in both 
fields. 

They explain their interest in this 
way: 

“Perc is more firm than I am,” Bess 
said recently. “He is very good at 
judging people He'd make a good 
psychiatrist!” 

“She’s very sympathetic with people 
who are up against it,” the warden 
remarked. 

With the difference of a man’s and 
a woman’s approach, their orientation 
is essentially the same. Their work has 
helped the Lainsons to become more 
conscious of their fellow man, his good 
sides and his bad. Through their jobs 
they have come to appreciate the prized 
asset of compassion. What's more 


germane, they've made compassion 
part of their lives — the most import- 
ant part. 





Waterloo 
(Continued from page 19) 


city. At his suggestion and with the 
cooperation of the Plan Commission, 
a umique series of inter-departmental 
meetings are being held to coordinate 
all civic functions. 

But if many posts of civic impor- 
tance have been taken over by the 
younger generation, the community 
continues to have the services of many 
older citizens. These respected leaders 
include: 

State Rep. Arch McFarlane, dean of 
the Iowa legislature and former lieut- 
enant governor, who was first elected 
to the General Assembly in 1914 and 
thus has the longest legislative service 
in Iowa history; 

John W. Coverdale, president of the 
Iowa Good Roads Association, who 
was one of the founders and the first 
secretary of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; ' 

Fire Chief Ray Tiller whose excel- 
lent fire department has _ brought 
Waterloo insurance rates to a rank 
among the lowest in Iowa. 

They and many others are helping 


to forge a new Waterloo — a city 
which can properly absorb the changes 
industrialization has wrought — the 


switch from the barn to the factory. 
Any life here must be based on 
tractors and hogs and Waterloo is 
proud of them. It is also proud of its 
place in pioneering the way to a new 
and richer economy for the midwest. 


Dave Dentan is assistant managing 
editor of the Waterloo Courier. Wil- 
liam Dunlevy is a photographer on the 
Same newspaper. 





THE BARNS » 


Many visitors to this year’s Iowa State 
Fair were struck by a simple, but ex- 
pressive watercolor in the Art Show. 
It was a small work of two barns in 
an abstract style. With a minimum 
of lines, block-like use of three colors 
and good composition, the artist had 
captured a well-understood farm mood. 
Edward Collins, the artist, recently left 
a successful commercial art career in 
New York to come back to Iowa. 
Now a farm manager, he spends every 
spare minute doing serious painting. 
THE IOWAN reproduction is done by 
a tripletone process. 






























































